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NORWAY REVISITED, 



BY EDMUND GOSSE. 



In my early youth I saw Norway repeatedly, but it happened 
that six and twenty years had passed since my last visit, when 
I started for Bergen this summer. If I presume to note down my 
impressions of the country so revisited, it is very modestly, and 
with a due sense of the inevitable superficiality of such a. survey. 
My only excuse is that what I shall try to present to the readers 
of the Keview is precisely and exclusively what I have seen and 
heard. Although, moreover, I had not set foot on Norwegian 
soil in this quarter of a century, my mind had not been allowed to 
neglect the intellectual movement of the country; and I was 
therefore better prepared, perhaps, for forming impressions than 
the indifferent tourist or sportsman. 

One's first idea, no doubt, is that Norway has not changed at 
all in these six and twenty years. Probably no country in Eu- 
rope has essentially altered less. To begin with the little phys- 
ical changes, when I went down the entire west coast of Nor- 
way, from the North Cape to Lindesnaes in 1872, there was not 
a single pier or wharf at which passengers could be landed di- 
rectly from a steamer; now to have to land anywhere in a boat 
is an exception. The range of communications has widened 
rather than altered; there are more steamers on the fjords, more 
roads over the passes, longer strips of disjointed railway; but the 
general character of all these is the same. The length of the 
railway system has increased fourfold, but does not yet amount 
to 1,000 miles, and holds an insignificant place in this huge 
country. The roads of Norway are magnificent, but they are 
still extremely few near the coast. It is odd to come upon 
large districts, quite close to towns, which are not traversed by a 
single high road; the whole neighborhood of Stavanger, wherever 
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steamers do not touch, nor the railroad to Egersund call, is in 
this primitive condition. It is this which makes Norway, to the 
traveller, so inexhaustible. One has a feeling that, with all the 
abundance of its scenery, the sources of travelling pleasures in it 
are no more than tapped. There are great slices of Norway wait- 
ing to be penetrated by high roads; no one really knows what 
they may offer to the future tourist. I need only mention the 
vast unopened district between Ssetersdal and the Eyfylke. 

The inns in the towns continue to be much what they were. 
I suppose that I can be no judge; what the guide books call 
"clean, very fair," I should have called neither fair nor clean. 
But inside the country there have sprung up in these last years 
a profusion of the most delightful little Alpine hotels — bright, 
cheerful, exquisitely clean — which form a distinct new feature 
of Norway. In 1872, if one left the big towns at all, one was 
forced to put up at the posting station, or, still more often, to 
trust to such a bed as the local landhandler could find for one. 
Now, no country is better provided with summer hotels, with 
which I have but one fault to find, namely, that they are so 
light and their walls so thin that they rattle like an empty bird- 
cage if anyone moves heavily or talks loudly. But the wary 
traveller, shy of the noisy coming and going of troops of guests, 
will do wisely to secure a bed in one of the supplementary build- 
ings which often cluster round the main hotel. Perhaps no 
village shows more violently what change has taken place in Nor- 
wegian travel than Odda. Now it is the Zermatt of Norway, 
and swarms with life in its five or six large hotels. In 1872 
there was not even a lodging house there, and one had to put 
up with dirty rooms at the posting station. 

In connection with the hotels, no feature surprised me more 
this year than to see what a very large number of Norwegians 
now travel for pleasure in their own country. This was quite 
rare a quarter of a century ago. In most of the places I stopped 
at this year the Norwegians formed the majority of the guests, 
the Germans taking the second place, followed, at a long in- 
terval, by the English, Americans, Dutch and French. The in- 
terest of the Norwegians in their own landscape is growing every 
year, and is a very pleasing circumstance. It may be the saving 
of Norway from that desperate servility of Switzerland, where 
the whole country seems spread, like a prepared meal, before the 
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awaited foreigner; and where the obsequious native has the air of 
saying: "What they all come for, I have not the least idea; 
but they come, and their money goes into my pockets." It 
pleased me exceedingly to find the Norwegians taking so leading 
a part in their own summer pleasures, and I shall think it no 
harm if they teach the dominant Anglo-Saxon that he is not 
the only traveller in the world. 

In conversation with Norwegians, I tried to discover their 
attitude towards foreigners, and especially towards ourselves. It 
seems an amiable one; the peasants regard us with amused 
friendliness, and the remoter the spot the more friendly they 
are. The Norwegian is naturally hospitable, and likes a vis- 
itor. In more than one place this year I met a group of Faroe 
Islanders, who had come over from their remote archipelago to 
see the Bergen Exhibition, and who pushed on to visit the Sogne 
and Hardanger fjords. These men, handsome specimens of a 
virile race, were dressed in their very peculiar and becoming 
national costume, and were the objects of childlike pleasure to 
the rural populations of the fjord. An instance of instinctive 
hospitality occurs to me in the fact that in several out-of-the- 
way hamlets I noticed boards put up for the special direction of 
strangers, and this by the parish at its own cost, without any 
outside pressure, out of mere hospitality. The Norwegian is 
touchy and easily offended by what he conceives to be patronage; 
and when you arrive in a boat or carriol at a roadside station, 
you may at first think it boorish that no one comes forward to 
help you. But this is merely a sort of shy defiance; pleasantly 
ask one of the men standing round to be kind enough to lend 
you a hand, and he will instantly do so, without demanding any 
payment, as one who is pleased to help an equal. 

Some evil tales of travellers I heard, as one always hears. 
The active firms who tout for the timid have invented a new 
thing which saves people a good deal of trouble, but does not 
endear a certain class of tourists to Norwegians. This is a book 
of tickets, each of which represents a bed or a meal. The tour- 
ist needs not carry about with him any money at all; he needs 
not speak or give any sign of humanity; he eats his food and 
he hands his ticket. The convenience of this is probably patent; 
an inconvenience seems not to be observed. Nobody can prac- 
tically go through a country with a book of tickets and nothing 
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more. There are extra services to be performed, extra purchases 
to be made, and for these the visitor must really open his mouth 
and his purse. I heard some dreadful tales this summer of the 
meanness of tourists who accepted services and left without pay- 
ment. I cannot believe but that many of these offences are the 
result of sheer ignorance. These people have got it vaguely into 
their heads that the ticket meets every requirement, and as they 
are launched upon their wild career without money or language, 
they can neither explain nor pay. But the firms who issue these 
tickets should, in my opinion, explain much more clearly than 
they do to their clients the limitations of their use. 

A novelty has been introduced of late into the Norwegian 
country hotels which is regarded with mingled feelings by the 
country people. The Englishwoman, who, in spite of the march 
of education, remains convinced that all foreigners are either 
Papists or heathen, has been found to be wooed to Switzerland 
by that system of the summer chaplain with which we are so 
well acquainted. The enterprise of I know not whom has, within 
the last year or two, spread this system to Norway, where, I 
make bold to say, it is not wanted. Perhaps, at one or two 
tourist centres, such as Balholm and Odda, it does no harm to 
have an English chaplain. In other places, the thing becomes 
a farce. At one hotel this summer, to my personal knowledge, 
the chaplain had not a single worshipper to attend his services; 
I hope he was honest enough to let this be known at home. 
In other cases, the Norwegian servants of the hotel and even 
neighboring peasant children are tempted in, on the pretence 
of "listening to the hymns," in order to make up a shadowy 
congregation for the weekly report. In the whole thing, there 
may doubtless be an element of piety; I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is also a deliberate bid for the support of big- 
otry and snobbishness. And the Norwegians resent it very much, 
though they may be too polite to say so to the English parson. 

There is no subject on which the Norwegian is better pleased 
to dilate than on the politics of his country. When I was in 
Norway in 1872 I fell into the camp of the ultra-conservative 
party in Christiania. My friends were Jakob Lokke and Ludvig 
K. Daa, Aschehoug and Birkelund, Olaus Rygh and L. Daae. 
These distinguished men were marvellously kind to me; they ad- 
mitted me to their symposia, and I think they were not unwilling 
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that their views should he presented to English readers. I heard 
L. K. Daa make his famous boast that radicalism might sweep so 
far as the capital, but that its crest would never break over the 
battlements of Christiania. I shall never forget being taken over 
to Oslo, the ancient capital of Norway, by Birkelund, nor his 
inspired address there to the spirit of antiquity. Most of these 
gallant leaders of a hopeless reaction have gone to their rest and 
they would shiver now if they revisited the glimpses of Oscars- 
hall. L. K. Daa would find that the dreaded wave of radical- 
ism had so far outtopped his battlements that every one of the 
seats for Christiania are now in the hands of the Left. Of the 
towns which, in 1872, were the stronghold of conservatism, not 
one holds out, not even the venerable and aristocratic city of 
Throndhjem. 

It is not easy to grapple with Norwegian politics. The Eng- 
lish newspapers are always hopelessly at sea about them. Nor do 
I pretend to follow them closely, but to understand just enough 
to evade the broadest usual fallacies. I do not speak of "the 
Kingdom of Scandinavia," nor suppose Norway to be a colony 
of Sweden, nor talk of the " Treaty of Union " when I mean the 
Eigsakt. Still I have much to learn, and I tried, this summer, 
to get a clearer insight into the matter. As I say, there is no 
subject upon which Norwegians are readier to talk, and my in- 
formants, mainly of the peasant class, were pretty unanimous in 
their reports. Every six months the political position alters, but 
there have been two periods of dangerous crises in Norwegian 
history since my last visit. One was in 1884, when the King 
strained to snapping point his privilege of absolute veto; the 
other in 1895, when Sweden and Norway were far nearer an 
outbreak of civil war than is generally known outside. That 
Swedish troops were actually ready to enter Norway is, at all 
events, universally credited, and it is equally certain that Norway 
was ready to give them a warm welcome. 

Since then, the strain has somewhat relaxed. Norway is be- 
ginning to forget. The King has given way before, they tell 
you; he will probably give way again. The feeling for a republic, 
which was very strong in 1895, slumbers a little. The people I 
listened to described themselves as theoretically republican, but 
not wedded to it. One or two were in favor of a national king- 
dom, under a constitutional monarch. All combined, as a matter 
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of course, in expressing a wish to be separated from Sweden 
and the official Stockholm clique of storsvensker. Meanwhile, 
this spring of 1898 has given universal suffrage to Norway, and 
that has pleased and contented what is unquestionably the most 
democratic population in Europe. But it must not, I think, be 
taken for granted that difficulties are not brewing. The ques- 
tion of joint representation in foreign countries by ministers 
and consuls is one which keeps the wounds of jealousy always 
open. The whole matter will be one a solution of which it will 
be very difficult to find so long as Sweden persists in imagining 
that she is in any way the superior, whereas she is only the 
exact equal, of Norway. 

Since 1872, the literary place taken by the country of Arne 
and Peer Gynt in the attentions of the rest of the world has 
immensely developed. Then, if Bjornson was slightly read, Ibsen 
was entirely unknown, and there was no notion abroad of the 
imaginative forces at work in Norway. I found those with whom 
I talked this year particularly ready to boast of the two magnifi- 
cent names which their country has given to the world in poetry 
and travel, Ibsen and Nansen. Every man is gratified at the 
magnitude of these two reputations. Ibsen, who has never pre- 
tended to follow the crowd, fares better to-day, perhaps, than 
Bjornson, who has wished to lead it. I met with the quaint ob- 
jection to Bjornson that he writes more to foreign (and par- 
ticularly to Russian) newspapers than a patriot should! The 
poets are wisest if they stand outside politics, and Ibsen loses 
nothing because he is a grim old Tory and dines with the King. 
Even Kjelland, who used to denounce decorations and armies 
with satirical bitterness, now wears the uniform of the monarchy 
and defends the royal interests as burgomaster of Stavanger. 

The curiosity of native readers is no longer with these classed 
and accepted masters, but with their successors. Of these little 
is kbown outside Norway, and no doubt, numerous as they are, 
they appeal to a limited class, even in their own country. The 
tendency among the youngest writers is, so far as I can judge, 
rather too cosmopolitan for home consumption. The universal 
tolerance which is part and parcel of the democratic temper of 
Norway allows its young authors, male and female, a surprising 
license; and with these Northern writers particularly, the litera- 
ture of indulgence is the literature of disease and horror. What 
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the French say with a certain grace, the youngest Norse novel- 
ists like to say without any attempt at amenity or reticence. I 
am not concerned to reprove the morals of Mr. Knud Hamsun or 
of Mrs. Amelia Skram, but it is within the mark to ask whethei 
the depraved and horrible pictures of life which these clever 
novelists present to us are true to the conditions around them. 
I am assured that they are not, that the exception is taken as 
the rule, and that the palette is wilfully loaded with unnatu- 
ral colors. If so, and I incline to believe it, this is another ill re- 
sult of that condensation of European streams of style into one 
artificial channel which is so much to be deplored. 

My contact this summer, however, was not with the coteries 
of Christiania, but with country people who have not had occa- 
sion to taste the prepared dishes of the " schools." There is per- 
haps no country in the world where a general intellectual interest is 
so widely diffused as in Norway. I am inclined to think that 
the influence of the folheskoler has much to do with the high 
level of knowledge in the present generation. The acquaint- 
ance of the peasants with their earlier native literature is some- 
times startlingly extensive. The boatmen who rowed us to 
church in the Hardanger not only knew all about the history of 
Landstad's now official hymn book, about the sermons of the 
Danish bishop Grundtvig, and about the divine poems of old 
Thomas Kingo, the George Herbert of Denmark, but one of them 
surprised me by dropping a remark regarding the theology of 
Prof. Caspari. I spent a long day in the mild ascent of the 
mountain Vesholdo, in company with a guide who deprecated 
that he was not a laerd mand, a person of cultivation, but than 
whom I do not wish for a more quick and intelligent com- 
panion. But perhaps the most amusing example I can give is of 
a walk I was taking, in a rather remote district; I lost my way 
among the bridle-paths, and stopped to ask the road of an un- 
usually ragged-looking middle-aged man, who was working in 
the meadow. With characteristic kindness, he insisted on walk- 
ing some distance with me, and he took the opportunity to cross- 
examine the stranger. Presently he said, "Do you know any- 
thing of our poets?" "Have you any?" I retorted, anxious 
to see what the answer would be. It came pat: " Excellent ones; 
and Ibsen is the best of them." Such instances of apprecia- 
tion of the highest imaginative life of the nation are as eurpris- 
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ing and cause as pleasant an emotion as when, in the rough and 
broken fir woods of Telemarken, one comes suddenly upon a 
black water wonderfully lighted up and distinguished by the 
cups of waxy water lilies. 

The national feeling for music is akin to the national passion 
for poetry. The festival at Bergen this summer, under the presi- 
dency of Grieg, gave a stimulus to musical art which will be 
felt throughout the country. The fiddle is still the Norseman's 
instrument of predilection, and competitions keep alive the na- 
tive skill. A tragedy deprived the Hardanger of her most famous 
violinist, Fjuflaaten, while I was there in July of this year. The 
musician, in company with another man, had taken a horse over 
the fjord from Utne. . They were returning, when a squall 
swamped the boat, and both were drowned. One singularly sug- 
gestive custom is, I am afraid, although not abandoned, going 
out of fashion. It was usual for the men who watched for salmon 
along the coast to take their fiddles with them to wile away 
the tedious hours at the top of the enormous salmon stairs; and 
the sound of the violin, from some point which seemed hung 
between sky and sea, was marvellously mysterious and wild in 
the long-drawn Northern twilight. The sentiment of this music 
and these environments is well rendered by that one of the young 
Norwegian writers in whom I find most enjoyment, Thomas Krag. 
His last volume of stones," Tusmdrken" (or" Twilight"), was in 
my hand this summer as I wandered in the woods or floated on 
tbe waters, and I should be ungrateful if I failed to acknowledge 
the refined and sympathetic pleasures which it gave me. 

One of the most characteristic and most charming incidents 
in rural Norwegian life is still, as it must always have been, to go 
to church on Sunday in a boat. The parishes are of enormous 
extent, and it is a common thing for one old priest to have charge 
of three or four remote churches. Early in the morning, at dis- 
tant points, the congregation puts out upon the fjord, and noth- 
ing is more picturesque than at the close of the voyage, to see 
the little flotilla of red-brown sails collecting toward the point 
of worship. When service is held but once in three or four weeks, 
a short sermon would defraud the congregation. I sat out one 
of fifty minutes the other day, in a great bare church that was 
all a-flutter with the enormous white head-dresses (or skout) of 
peasant women. This sermon seemed lengthy, yet it was only an 
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incident in the service, which lasted four hours; after three of 
them, however, a stranger may slip out, and will have done 
wisely if he brings some sandwiches with him to eat under the 
birch trees by the shore. The churches in these secluded ha- 
vens, where never a tourist comes, are marvellously large. Be- 
hind the church, if we stroll about, we see a crowd of carriols, and 
many plump white ponies eating their heads off, the mothers 
with their foals beside them. These people think nothing of com- 
ing twenty miles to service, by sea or land, and throughout the 
interminable office they preserve an earnest and hushed decorum. 
They have, however, one terrible and national failing. Although 
notices ar'e posted up in the churches, desiring the worshippers 
not to spit, these are quite unavailing in distant country places, 
where the continual hawking and expectorating alarm the ear 
like the bombardment of a city. 

It is, as I have said, the vast and inexhaustible extent of Nor- 
way which gives us so much confidence in its aesthetic future. It 
can never be spoiled; the spirit of its landscape is as untroubled 
by satiety as Shelley's skylark. I had the pleasure of passing 
through the Eoldal and Suldal districts this year, a portion of 
Europe which, when I was last 4n Norway, was as inaccessible 
as the interior of Candia. Eoldal is a high mountain valley, of 
sinister depth, the bottom of which is filled by a dark lake, sin- 
uous among the mountains. At the present time, one of the 
splendid national roads rises by endless serpentine windings to 
the height of 3,400 feet from the sea at Odda, and then dips 
over into Eoldal, dispersing travellers again over a pass to the 
southeast or down a ravine of extraordinary majesty to the west. 
But, until long after I was in Norway in 1872, this valley re- 
mained an Alsatia, the haunt of escaped criminals, a place so 
remote and perilous and embattled that if thieves and murderers 
got off safe to Eoldal, the wisest thing was to let them settle 
there undisturbed. This is a little fact, unknown to the guide 
books, which may amuse those who drive to-day in perfect com- 
fort from Breifond to Bratland. Who knows how much more 
of virgin sublimity and beauty the engineers may open up to us 
in the length and breadth of Norway ? 

Edmund Gossk. 



